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NIH Budget Lag Stirs Capitol Hill Friends 


The National Institutes of Health, budgeted by the 
Reagan Administration for a below-inflation spend- 
ing increase, has received an old-style, sympathetic 
Capitol Hill reception that indicates that biomedical 
research retains a special place in legislative affections. 

Whether that warmth, displayed at a House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee hearing on March 27, will 
finally translate into more money for NIH is unfor- 
seeable in the Year of the Axe. Still to be contended 
with is the Republican-controlled Senate, plus the 
likelihood that the Administration would welcome 


The Academy President and Squibb: 
Rules for Serving Two Masters—Page 8 


an opportunity to demonstrate its budget-cutting de- 
termination with a spectacular veto. Nevertheless, the 
opening chapter in the NIH budget saga was quite fa- 
vorable, and, in fact, was reminiscent of the old days, 
when the NIH high command and its Congressional 
overseers would engage in duets so harmonious as to 
suggest that perhaps a rehearsal or two had taken 
place. 

For starters, Subcommittee Chairman William H. 
Natcher (D-Ky.) and NIH Director Donald S. Fred- 
rickson spent part of a pleasant hour dismantling the 
Reagan fantasy about industry picking up the finan- 
cial burdens that the new Administration wishes gov- 


Schweiker Names FDA Head 


The top job at the Food and Drug Administration— 
vacant since January 20—has finally been filled, with 
the appointment of Arthur Hull Hayes Jr., Professor 
of Medicine and Pharmacology at the Pennsylvania 
State University College of Medicine. 

Hayes’ appointment, by Health and Human Services 
Secretary Richard S. Schweiker, drew cautious but 
cordial comment from the Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association, whose President, Lewis A. Eng- 
man, said: ‘‘I do not know Dr. Hayes, but his aca- 
demic credentials are impressive. . .”” 

On the other side of the pharmacological-policy 
spectrum, Sidney Wolfe, Director of the Health Re- 
search Group, a Nader subsidiary, expressed concern 
that ‘‘Hayes has the bias of most clinical pharmacolo- 
gists that the drug-approval process should be speeded 
up.’’ Apart from that, Wolfe stated no reservations. 


ernment to put down. 

Natcher recalled that several years ago, his sub- 
committee met with a group of Nobel laureates who 
urged the members to support basic research. 

**Are we stressing basic research enough?’’ Natcher 
asked. 

Fredrickson, a polished performer in the Congres- 
sional witness chair, responded that NIH gives top pri- 
ority to basic research, even at the expense of other 
important activities, because, he emphasized, the 
federal government is the main source of money for 
that kind of science. 

Chimes in Rep. Joseph D. Early (D-Mass.): Will 
the drug companies pick up the bill? 

Fredrickson said he didn’t think so. To which Early 
responded, ‘‘I‘m a conservative, but I‘m convinced 
that you people (NIH) spend dollars to save dollars.”’ 

Early then asked about the effects of a static or re- 
ceding budget. Fredrickson said it ‘‘would reduce our 

(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


Rep. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) failed to turn up much 
paydirt in the opening sessions of his inquiry into fal- 
sification of laboratory data, March 31-April 1. There 
was a lot of talk about several well-worked-over epi- 
sodes of fakery being the ‘‘tip of the iceberg,’’ but the 
iceberg itself, assuming it exists, remained hidden. 

Academy President Philip Handler testified that the 
inquiry, conducted by Gore’s Science and Technology 
Subcommittee on Investigations and Oversight, was 
a waste of time, since the research process, Handler 
insisted, contains a reliable system for detecting fraud. 
NIH Director Donald S. Fredrickson said pretty much 
the same. 

The National Academy of Engineering now has 
about $4 million in a special funds that it’s been col- 
lecting, mainly from industry, in case it ever wants 
to set up shop apart from its legal guardian, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

Counterattack coming on Reagan Budget Cuts: 
Most of the money that the Administration wants 
trimmed from the National Science Foundation budget 
has been marked for restoration by the House Sci- 
ence, Research, and Technology Subcommittee—but 
the legislative mill is long, and the Senate is Republi- 
can-controlled. 
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“ADAM HA Concocts Social-Science ‘‘Definition”’ 


An admirable dose of political cunning is evident in 
the response of one major federal agency to the Rea- 
gan Administration’s clampdown on spending for so- 
cial-sciences research. It is a variant of what is known 
as the ‘‘Washington Monument Strategy,’’ wherein 
plans are announced to close that popular edifice at 
the height of tourist season if a tight budget is ap- 
proved. 

In the case of the social sciences, the agency facing 
one of the biggest cutbacks is the Alcohol, Drug Ab- 
use, and Mental Health Administration (ADAMHA), 
an amorphous empire whose current budget of $1.1 
billion would be at least halved in the Reagan spend- 
ing plan for fiscal 1982. Within those grand sums, the 
research categories are actually trimmed only slightly— 
drug abuse research, for example, drops from $46 mil- 
lion to $44 million. But ADAMHA is the giant of the 
field, and no growth, let alone cuts, in an inflationary 
setting means that something must give. What will 
it be? 

The answer proposed by ADAMHA’s Acting Ad- 
ministrator, Robert L. Trachtenberg, in a memo last 
month to the parent department, Health and Human 
Services, recommends ‘‘a responsible reordering of our 
research priorities so that studies considered for fund- 
ing in the social science disciplines will become more 
clearly relevant to clinical alcohol, drug abuse, and 
mental health problems.’’ 


NIH (Continued from page 1) 


activities,’’ that there would be a need for ‘‘belt tight- 
ening.’’ He added that at present, 68 per cent of grant 
applicants are rejected. 

Rep. Early expressed pain and surprise. ‘‘How many 
of the rejects are good?”’ he asked. 

“‘A great many, a great many,’’ said the Director, 
adding that the proposed 1982 budget would push NIH 
back to a level about 10 per cent below where it was in 
1979. 

Claiming no special privileges for biomedical re- 
search, Fredrickson stated that ‘‘There is every rea- 
son that research must share the austerity and need 
for economy.’’ Natcher and Early, the most active 
members of the 12-member subcommittee, looked un- 
persuaded. 

Disease prevention, much touted by the new Ad- 
ministration as the basis for its health-care strategy, 
was duly praised by Fredrickson, though he pointed 
out that NIH was also responsible for seeking to cure 
those who are afflicted. 

To which Early replied, ‘‘Prevention dollars should 
not come from treatment dollars.’’ 


Proceeding to concrete examples, Trachtenberg 
states that ‘‘while the institutes intend to exclude 
general studies of rape as an area of research, they feel 
it important to consider funding studies of depression 
or other emotional disorders of rape victims. While 
studies of housing per se would be excluded, proposed 
studies of home living arrangements for deinstitution- 
alized schizophrenic patients would continue to be 
considered.”’ 

Trachtenberg then added that, pending acceptance 

(Continued on page 3) 


NIH Near Annual Grant Goal 


NIH has come close to success in protecting what 
it has often described as the centerpiece of its 
biomedical research strategy—investigator-initiated 
projects. 

In testimony last month to a House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, NIH Director Donald S. 
Fredrickson spelled out the recent record in relation 
to the 1979 ‘‘stabilization’’ target of annually award- 
ing 5000 new and competing grants to maintain a 
constant inventory of 16,000 grants. As can be seen 
from the accompanying table, provided by 
Fredrickson in his prepared testimony, the annual 


NIH Support for Competing Research Grants 


Number of Average Cost Percent of Research 
Competing Per Competing Project Grants to 
Fiscal Year Grants Grant All NIH Funds 


1979 5,944 $ 88,400 44% 


1980 4,785 98,700 46 


1981 4,800 107,800 50 


1982 4,900 116,700 50 


awards have fallen slightly short of the goal, while 
the percentage of NIH funds for grants has risen, as 
have the individual amounts. 

Fredrickson testified that ‘‘the rising cost of in- 
dividual research project grants has increased the 
proportion of NIH resources needed for this purpose 
and forced reductions in some other program areas, 
notably research training and research and develop- 
ment contracts. NIH,’’ he added, ‘‘continues to iden- 
tify stabilization as its first budget priority, but 
recognizes that the imperatives of program balance 
must also be considered in determining the support 
levels for investigator-initiated research.”’ 
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Did Higher Ed Cave in Too Soon on Budget Cuts? 


The most interesting feature of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s proposal to cut 20 per cent, or about $1 bil- 
lion, from student financial aid is the higher-education 
associations’ reaction to it. Instead of screaming for 
Congress to protect every program—their reflex ac- 
tion when threatened in the past—college and univer- 
sity lobbyists are announcing their willingness to accept 
some surgery. 

The package of cuts offered by the American Coun- 
cil on Education (ACE) and its sister organizations in 
Washington is less drastic than Reagan’s, of course, 
but it does accept a real reduction in federal spending 
on higher education. This is a historic turning point, 
following decades in which education lobbyists asked 
for and received more and more money from Con- 
gress. When the Nixon and Ford administrations tried 
to trim back higher education programs, the academic 
community did not concede a need for any cuts at all. 

One difference today is that the country’s political 
mood is running so strongly in favor of a reduction 
in nonmilitary federal spending that blanket opposi- 
tion to the Reagan-Stockman cuts might appear sel- 
fish. Another is that government expenditure on stu- 
dent financial aid has grown so fast that it now repre- 
sents a significant drain on the Treasury. Appropria- 


SOCIAL SCIENCES (Continued from page 2) 


of ‘‘a definition of social research,’’ funding would 
be withheld from research proposals and traineeships 
‘‘which would be excluded by the proposed defini- 
tion.’’ 

Under the heading ‘‘Social Research,”’ the ‘‘defini- 
tion’’ he offered is the following: 


Discretionary funds (i.e., mew and competing grants and 
contracts) will not be provided for social research that is not 
clearly pertinent to the clinical health problems associated 
with alcohol, drug abuse, mental illness and emotional dis- 
orders. Emphasis will be on investigations that are clearly 
related to (1) the prevalence, diagnosis, etiology, prediction, 
or treatment of drug abuse, alcoholism or alcohol-related 
health problems, or mental illness or emotional disorders; 
(2) other health consequences of these problems; or (3) the 
factors that serve to prevent mental illness and substance 


tions for student loans, grants and work-study have 
grown from $800 million 15 years ago to more than 
$5 billion this year. 

The higher education associations say their proposals 
would save the government hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year, without the severe disruption and in- 
equalities which they foresee if the Reagan budget is 
approved. As Dallas Martin, Executive Director of the 
National Association of Student Financial Aid Ad- 
ministrators, told the House Budget Committee, col- 
leges agree in principle with the Administration’s aim 
of concentrating federal assistance on the neediest 
students, but they do not accept Reagan’s way of doing 
it. 

Most of the savings suggested by the higher-educa- 
tion lobbyists would come from somewhat technical 
changes in the complicated formulas governing stud- 
dent loans and grants. However, there is one simple 
point in the Reagan budget which they are prepared 
to accept: re-imposition of a family income ceiling 
for Guaranteed Student Loans (GSL). The Middle In- 
come Student Assistance Act, which removed the pre- 
vious limit in 1978 and made GSLs available to all, 
regardless of wealth, was the main fuel for the pro- 

Continued on page 4) 


abuse or to foster mental health. Research investigations 
that will not be supported unless clearly focused on the above 
areas of emphasis include studies of (1) large scale social con- 
ditions or problems (e.g., poverty, unemployment, inade- 
quate housing and slums, divorce, day care arrangements, 
accidents, and criminal behavior); (2) animal ethology; (3) 
minority status and minority-majority relationships; (4) 
the structure and functioning of groups, institutions or so- 
cieties; (5) social roles and career determinants of men and 
women; (6) decisionmaking models; (7) attitude formation; 
and (8) the legal or educational systems. 


The ‘‘definition’’ has entered what is likely to be a 
long and twisting review process. Inquiry to 
ADAMHA as to its status brought the response that 
Trachtenberg and the institute directors will meet 
‘‘sometime in the next few weeks’’ with Edward N. 
Brandt Jr., who’s in line for the new post of HHS 
Under Secretary for Health. 
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Academic Chiefs Bid for Some of that Defense Bundle 


University presidents can sense the political winds 
as well as anyone, so academe-watchers were not 
surprised to see a group of them on Capitol Hill 
last week, asking the Defense Department to invest 
an additional $4 billion in academic science over 
the next 15 years. 

The lead witness, Rutgers University President 
Edward Bloustein, told the Research and Develop- 
ment Subcommittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee that the request was based on an esti- 
mate by the Pentagon that it had underfunded basic 
research by that amount since 1965. Bloustein, who 
was backed up by University of Rochester Presi- 
dent Robert Sproull and UC-San Diego Chancellor 
Richard Atkinson, said that ‘‘the university research 
base for defense preparedness is in some consider- 
able disrepair because of substantial underfunding.’’ 
He warned: ‘‘This disrepair in America’s research 
base must be forcefully and promptly addressed if 
we are to provide for our common defense.’’ 

As an alleged example of the impact on national 


security of inadequate academic research, Bloustein 
pointed to the Navy’s lagging submarine construc- 
tion program, which he said was ‘‘a direct result of 
a lack of basic research support in metallurgy and 
metal joining, which were inadequately funded dur- 
ing the 1970s.’ 

In testimony reminiscent of academe’s post- 
sputnik raids on Washington, Bloustein told the 
Subcommittee that the Defense Department should 
be given a research equipment and facilities budget 
of $180 million a year (25 per cent of its annual 
expenditure on basic research) ‘‘to support equip- 
ment and facilities needs of America’s leading re- 
search universities,’ and that the Department 
should also develop supplemental training and fel- 
lowship programs of $25 million a year to meet 
the need for scientific and engineering personnel. 
He also appealed for more federal support for for- 
eign language and international studies, which are 
currently ‘‘totally incommensurate with our nation’s 
need.”’ 


. . .Widespread Loan Cheating Disputed by Schools 


(Continued on page 3) 
gram’s explosive growth over the past three years. 

Dallas Martin suggested that automatic eligibility 
for subsidized loans be restricted to students whose 
families earn less than $30,000 or perhaps $35,000 a 
year. Those from higher income families would qualify 
only through a formal financial needs analysis. Finan- 
cial aid directors from high-tuition private universi- 
ties would naturally prefer the income cap to be related 
to educational costs. For example, Stanford’s Robert 
Huff proposed a $30,000 ceiling for students attend- 
ing institutions where costs are below $5000 a year, 
and a $45,000 limit for institutions with higher educa- 
tional costs. 

University administrators maintain that the horror 
stories about abuse of unrestricted GSLs by rich kids 
have been grossly exaggerated by the program’s critics 
in the media, Congress and the Reagan Administra- 
tion. The number of wealthy students who borrow 
$2500 a year at a subsidized 9 per cent interest rate, 
and then stick the cash into a money market fund earn- 
ing 15 per cent, is really tiny, they say. But college 
spokesmen do concede that the present system could 
be abused in this way and that the possibility is giving 
all student loans a bad name; so they are willing to 
tighten up the eligibility rules. 

Higher-education associations are also prepared to 
accept Reagan’s proposal to eliminate the interest sub- 


sidy on the new ‘“‘parent loans’’ which Congress au- 
thorized last year. The program currently allows pa- 
rents to borrow up to $3000 a year while their children 
are at college, and the Administration wants to make 
them pay interest at market rates, although the Educa- 
tion Department (ED) would still guarantee the loans. 
The college lobbyists say their package of cuts in 
student loans would save ED $625 million next year, 
almost as much as the $730 million cut sought by Rea- 
gan, but ‘‘in a more equitable way.’’ They are par- 
ticularly opposed to the Administration’s proposal to 
make students pay 9 per cent interest on their guaran- 
teed loans while they are in school as well as during the 
subsequent repayment period; at present ED makes 
up all interest charges until the borrower has left col- 
lege. Although the interest payments could be deferred, 
according to the Reagan plan, and added to the princi- 
pal to be paid back after graduation, colleges point 
out that this would raise the effective repayment in- 
terest rate to 14 or 15 per cent. Last week Sen. Robert 
Stafford (R-Vermont) chairman of the Senate Educa- 
tion Subcommittee, came out against the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal—a significant boost to the colleges’ 
hopes of keeping GSLs interest-free for students in 
school. 
ED and the academic lobbyists have also been skir- 
mishing over the best way to cut back the Depart- 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Behind the Reagan Stall on Law of the Sea 


Despite the simple title, negotiations towards a Law 
of the Sea have covered a wide spectrum of complex and 
important issues, from the freedom of scientific 
research in the oceans to the rights of naval passage 
through strategically vital straits. 

Last summer, when it seemed that only a few relative- 
ly minor points remained to be settled, the then-leader 
of the US delegation to the negotiations, Elliot L. 
Richardson, claimed it was ‘‘all but certain’’ that a trea- 
ty would be ready for signing in 1981. But now the 
whole effort has been stalled by the Reagan Administra- 
tion. The movement for a Law of the Sea has become a 
victim not merely of the reservations of the mining in- 
dustry, but also of a growing resource war in which the 
dominant force is the US’s need for unrestricted access 
to minerals ciaimed crucial to the nation’s national 
security. 

The Reagan Administration’s decision to review its 
position on the draft treaty, which had been tentatively 
agreed upon in outline by the countries engaged in the 
United Nations negotiations last year, should not have 
generated shocked surprise. The mining companies had 
long voiced their opposition to certain parts of the trea- 
ty, in particular that which gives Third World countries 


STUDENT AID (Continued from page 4 

ment’s other main student assistance program: Pell 
grants, or Basic Educational Opportunity Grants, 
as they were known until Congress renamed them last 
year in honor of Sen. Claiborne Pell (D-R.I.), then 
chairman of the Senate Education Subcommittee. 
The main fighting here has so far not been about the 
program’s 1982 appropriation but about the current 
fiscal year. 

The Administration held hostage the applications 
of hundreds of thousands of students for Pell grants in 
the current academic year, until the House Subcom- 
mittee on Postsecondary Education—a stronghold of 
liberal Democrats—agreed to change the eligibility 
rules. Education Secretary Terrel Bell froze the pro- 
cessing of all applications while he waited for Congress 
to approve a regulation eliminating an automatic an- 
nual ‘‘cost of living’’ increase in the amount families 
can deduct for essential living expenses when calcu- 
lating their ‘‘discretionary income’’—the basis on 
which Pell grants are awarded. 

After the processing had been halted for over a 
month, the House Subcommittee grudgingly gave Bell 
the approval he wanted, which will save $134 million 
in the current fiscal year (Pell grants are forward fund- 
ed). In exchange the Education Secretary withdrew 
another cut proposed by the Administration—to make 


virtually free access to US mining technologies. Many 
companies openly expressed their hostility to the terms 
agreed to by Richardson’s negotiating team last year, 
promising a tough ratification fight if the treaty ever 
made it to the Senate. Many of these companies have 
substantial support within the Republican Party, whose 
election platform complained the Law of the Sea 
negotiations were an example of multilateral negotia- 
tions ‘‘that have thus far insufficiently focused atten- 
tion on United States long-term security requirements,”’ 
and that the negotiations had ‘‘served to inhibit US ex- 
ploration of the sea-bed.”’ 

But the Administration’s withdrawal, vaguely ex- 
plained as based on ‘‘serious problems” with the cur- 
rent draft, fits in with an emerging two-part strategy. 
One element derives from the view that foreign policy 
decisions must take into increasing account the mineral 
resource needs of the US military; the other is to mount 
a counterattack against developing countries’ demands 
for the establishment of a ‘‘new international economic 
order,’’ often characterized in the West as an attempt to 
subvert the world capitalist system. Both these foreign 
policy goals have important supporters within the new 

(Continued on page 6) 


Pell grant recipients contribute an additional $750 
a year of their funds in “‘self help.”’ 

Rep. Paul Simon (D-IIl.), the Subcommittee Chair- 
man, said he accepted the compromise not because 
he liked it but because low- and middle-income stu- 
dents were being thrown into financial confusion by 
the halt in grant processing. The ACE and its sister 
associations representing independent, land-grant, 
and state colleges and universities urged the subcom- 
committee to compromise with Bell because of the 
‘‘crisis developing at campuses throughout the coun- 
try since the Administration halted the processing sys- 
tem.’’ Campus financial aid offices usually process 
their awards in the spring. 

Rep. William Ford (D-Mich.), who used to be the 
Subcommittee’s chairman and is still a powerful mem- 
ber of it, said the panel was acting with a ‘‘cocked 
pistol’? at its head. He attacked the four college and 
university associations for ‘‘giving up too easily’’ in 
supporting a compromise that ‘‘stinks.”’ 

With Rep. Carl Perkins (D-Ky), chairman of the 
parent House Education and Labor Committee, telling 
everyone of his resolve to fight Reagan’s cuts ‘‘every 
inch of the way,”’ it is beginning to sound as though 
liberal Democrats in the House may take a harder line 
against the Administration than the college and univer- 
sity lobbyists. —Clive Cookson 
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...Influential Group Would Scrap the Treaty 


(Continued from page 5) 

Administration; and both seem likely to influence the 
Administration’s view on the role of science and 
technology in international affairs. 

Although there remain problems with several parts of 
the draft treaty, the section on which the Administra- 
tion has focused its concerns covers the terms and con- 
ditions under which private companies will be allowed 
access to the minerals on the sea-bed, primarily nodules 
containing manganese, nickel, copper, and cobalt. In 
broad terms, the treaty provides these companies 
guaranteed rights to mine these minerals; and it pro- 
vides naval vessels the right to sail through certain 
strategically important waters, such as the Straits of 
Malacca. In return, the companies will agree to share 
the fruits of their efforts by paying taxes on the minerals 
that they recover to an international authority which 
will distribute the money to developing countries. They 
would also provide mining technology to another body, 
called The Enterprise, which would conduct mining 
operations for the benefit of developing nations in 
parallel with those mounted by companies in the in- 
dustrialized world. 

The central question is how much should the private 
mining companies give away—if anything—to get the 
protection they need before investing the necessary 
funds in deep-sea mining ventures. Here there is far less 
unanimity than usually reported. The interested com- 


panies are currently divided into five consortia. Among 
them, Royal Dutch Shell, has made it clear that it would 
like the treaty agreed to as soon as possible, and that it 
has few problems with the current draft, even though 
there remain sections which it would like changed. 

In the middle is a larger group of companies that ac- 
cept the need for some international regime to regulate 
mining activities, but have stronger reservations about 
many of the clauses in the current draft. Two of the 
principal companies adopting this position are the Ken- 
necott Corporation and Lockheed Missiles, both of 
which have activities that they would like to protect. 
Kennecott’s Corporate Director of Technology, Marne 
A. Dubs, has been one of the chief spokesmen for the 
mining companies, acting in particular as the spokes- 
man for the American Mining Congress, a trade associ- 
ation of the nation’s main mineral companies. 

There is a third grouping, which now seems to be 
wielding considerable influence over the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, made up of companies which, on princi- 
ple, dislike the idea of an international regime organized 
through the United Nations, and claim that such an ap- 
paratus would inevitably interfere with the vitality of 
US free enterprise. This grouping, it appears, would 
have no qualms about scuttling the treaty. The cen- 
tral political question at present is which of the group- 
ings will have the major hand in molding the Ad- 

(Continued on page 7) 


Law of the Sea Sets Rules for Oceanographic Research 


One of the controversial issues in the Law of the 
Sea negotiations concerns the conditions under 
which scientists will be allowed access to the coastal 
waters of foreign nations to carry out research. 

While scientists may describe their principal ob- 
jective as being merely to obtain new knowledge, 
several Third World nations point out that oceano- 
graphic research is often closely tied to an interest 
in geological resources of potential commercial 
value. Hence they have been demanding a degree of 
control over the research carried out in their terri- 
torial waters, as well as access to the research re- 
sults. 

After several years of deadlock, a compromise 
agreement was reached during the March 1980 
negotiating session. Under this arrangement, all 
research carried out within the 200-mile economic 
zone claimed by each country requires the consent 
of the nation involved, a decision that is nonreview- 
able. Any country or institution that wants to carry 
out research must, six months before the project 
is due to begin, provide full details of the ship, the 


research personnel, and the extent to which the 
coastal nation will be represented. Furthermore, the 
coastal nation is guaranteed the chance to take part 
in the research at no cost, plus access to all data and 
samples as well as to all preliminary and final re- 
ports, and the right to veto the publication of data 
about the country’s natural resources. 

Ocean scientists have previously objected strongly 
to giving foreign nations too much control over 
their research, but seem to have accepted that, 
give the many interests involved, such a compromise 
is probably inevitable. ‘‘We will learn to live with it 
and hope to find cooperation,’’ according to one 
scientist from the Woods Hole Oceanographic In- 
stitution. There is some concern that a complete 
breakdown of the law of the Sea negotiations could, 
in fact, make the situation more difficult for scien- 
tists. Over the past two years, the number of ap- 
plications for research that have been rejected is 
said to have increased from 5 per cent to 11 per 
cent. 
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.. .oupporters Rally in Attempt to Save Treaty 


(Continued from page 6) 


ministration’s approach to the current negotiations. 

One of the strongest critics of the treaty, for example, 
is a company which has well-established links with the 
conservative wing of the Republican party, namely US 
Steel. The company is one of three which hold equal 
shares in the Ocean Mining Associates (OMA) consor- 
tium (the other two being Sun Oil and the Belgian com- 
pany Union Miniere). The President of US Steel, 
William Roche, was one of Mr. Reagan’s advisers dur- 
ing last year’s presidential campaign. Roche acted as 
chairman of a meeting held in Pittsburgh last fall by the 
World Affairs Congress, which declared that ‘‘US 
policies toward Third World countries have all too often 
been motivated by human rights and essentially 
‘political’ considerations, to the exclusion of economic 
and national security considerations.’’ The current 
President of the World Affairs Congress is Dan Mac- 
michael, who was chairman of the meeting’s steering 
committee, and is administrator of the Scaife Family 
Charity Trust in Pittsburgh. After the election Mac- 
michael was appointed the head of a presidential task 
force on strategic minerals. And one of the recommen- 
dations that the task force made was that the US should 
withdraw from the Law of the Sea Treaty negotiations 
and demand substantial changes. 

Another group which has been actively raising 
strategic and political concerns about the treaty has 
been the National Strategy Information Center. Shortly 
before last year’s election, the presidential candidates 
were told by the American Geological Institute of a 
‘‘Soviet ‘resource war’ to deprive this country of 
strategic materials indispensable to its national 
defense.’’ The statement was largely written by staff 
members of the Strategy Information Center, who were 
also involved with the presidential task force, and in- 
fluential in a set of decisions related to providing easier 
access to both domestic and foreign mineral resources. 

Within the new Administration there are several in- 
dividuals who have pushed for a more aggressive stance 
against Third World demands for sharing world mineral 
resources. In the past, for example, the Defense Depart- 
ment has been one of the supporters of the Law of the 
Sea negotiations, keen for guaranteed access to the 
more than 100 strategically important straits which are 
less than 24 miles wide, and would therefore come under 
the legal jurisdiction of the neighboring countries. A 
different view, however, is said to have been strongly 
argued by Fred Ikle, the new Undersecretary of 
Defense, who argued that by making itself vulnerable to 
external disruption of mineral supplies, the US might be 
losing more strategically than it was gaining. 

Finally, the new Law of the Sea delegation to the UN 


has a very different complexion from its predecessor. 
Where previously the delegation included individuals 
broadly representative of the internationalist perspec- 
tive of the Eastern banking establishment, such as John 
Temple Swing, Vice-President and Secretary of the 
Council of Foreign Relations, their places have been 
taken by others with very different views. 

One key individual, for example, is attorney Leigh 
Ratiner, a leading member of the negotiating team dur- 
ing the Nixon and Ford Administration. In recent years 
Ratiner, who acted as counsel for Kennecott Corpora- 
tion between 1977 and 1979, has become increasingly 
vocal in his criticism of Third World interpretations that 
resources not under the immediate control of any one 
nation should be considered part of the ‘‘common 
heritage of mankind,’’ a term coined in the late 1960s 
and endorsed by the United Nations in 1970, with the 
support of the US. 

As the Reagan Administration has provided growing 
evidence that it may take a strong stand on the Law of 
the Sea Treaty, for example, by refusing to sign unless 
major changes are made, so supporters of the treaty are 
mobilizing their forces in Washington. One group 
recently established is the Citizens for Ocean Law, set 
up with support from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
‘‘deepen public awareness of the need for regimes of 
ocean law and international order to govern these 
uses.’? Registered as a non-profit corporation, the 
group has links with an even newer lobby group, Save 
the Sea Treaty, which is actively campaigning to prevent 
the negotiations from collapsing. 

In New York, the tenth negotiation session, which 
had previously been described as the last session before 
a final text of the treaty was agreed upon and signed, is 
still proceeding with its work. However, since the US is 
unlikely to make its new position clear until after the 
scheduled end of the current session, few delegates now 
expect that the signing ceremony will take place in 
Caracas as planned—if indeed it takes place at all. 

They take little comfort from ihe fact that the State 
Department’s review of its negotiating position is being 
carried out by a group headed by the new Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for Oceans, Ted Kronmiller, who 
was previously on the Congressional staff of Rep. John 
Breaux (D-La.), one of the strongest critics of the 
previous terms of the treaty. And they also point out 
that the decision to withdraw from the treaty negotia- 
tions was endorsed not only by the Department of 
Defense, but also by the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of the Interior, whose Secretary, James 
Watt, is a strong supporter of the need for maximum 
access to strategically important minerals.—David 
Dickson 
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The Arrangement: Academy Chief and Squibb 


Documents obtained by SGR permit the first public 
revelation of the unusual arrangement established last 
year to enable Philip Handler to hold membership on 
the Board of Directors of the Squibb Corporation 
and to consult for Squibb on research while serving 
out his final year as President of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences (NAS). 

The arrangement, spelled out in a memorandum, 
dated June 25, 1980, from Handler to senior Academy 
staff members, provides for excluding Handler ‘‘from 
any program activities within the Academy involving 
subjects that fall within the scope of Squibb’s business 
interests.”’ 

Handler’s memorandum states that ‘‘In general, 
those business interests include drugs, cosmetics, 
confections, artificial sweeteners, and medical and sur- 
gical equipment. 

‘“‘The NAS Executive Officer,’’ the Handler mem- 
orandum continues, ‘‘will exercise my signature au- 
thority, in consultation with the NAS Vice President, 
the President of the IOM (Institute of Medicine), 
the Chairman of the ALS (Assembly of Life Sciences), 
and others, with respect to matters from which I have 
excluded myself under this memorandum. The Presi- 
dent of the NAE (National Academy of Engineering) 
will preside over Governing Board discussions of items 
involving subjects covered by this memorandum.”’ 

The same addressees subsequently received another 
memo, dated September 17, 1980, from Handler’s 
assistant, S.D. Cornell, which stated that ‘‘A review of 
material concerning the Squibb Corporation shows 
that the fields at issue include, but are not necessarily 
limited to’’ the items specified by Handler’s memo, 
plus the following: animal feeds, medical supplies, 
transportation of radioactive materials, and vitamins. 

Cornell’s memorandum added, ‘‘Squibb interests 
are extensive, diverse, and changing. The above list 
is suggestive but must not be regarded as exhaustive. 
If other relevant information comes to your attention, 
I should appreciate your advising me. Staff officers 
at all levels must be constantly alert to this matter. 
While I shall try to be vigilant, I shall be grateful for 
your assistance, perhaps by informal note accompany- 
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ing any nominating memorandum [concerning mem- 
bership on Academy study groups] that you believe 
should be handled without reference to Dr. Handler.”’ 

Cornell’s memorandum also states that approval of 
appointments from which Handler had excluded him- 
self would be handled by Courtland Perkins, Presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Engineering, which 
exists under the charter of the NAS. 

An examination of the Academy’s annual direc- 
tory, Organization and Members, shows the NAS 
often involved in subjects, usually under contract to 
government agencies, concerning matters ‘‘within the 
scope of Squibb’s business interests’’—though there’s 
nothing to indicate that any issue handled by the Acad- 
emy was of particular interest to Squibb. From health 
care to energy, nutrition and pharmacology, the Acad- 
emy is so extensively involved in advisory studies that 
it would be difficult to find a Squibb interest that 
NAS doesn’t touch on. 

Handler’s self-exclusion was approved by the Coun- 
cil of the Academy after he said that a seat on the 
Squibb Board was coming up and might not be avail- 
able after his retirement from the Academy, which will 
take place at the end of June. 

As for how the exclusion process has worked out, 
it’s difficult to find concrete evidence of Handler being 
excluded from anything. The NAE’s Perkins, who is 
number two to Handler on the National Research 
Council—the operating arm of the NAS—told SGR 
that he’s never seen any matter come up in connection 
with the exclusion memo. Handler’s assistant, Cornell, 
says that some appointments have been routed around 
Handler, under the terms of the exclusion memo, 
but that since the President has delegated most ap- 
pointment authority to lower echelons, ‘‘very few’’ 
have been forwarded to Perkins. 

In any case, what this special arrangement shows 
is an awareness of the perils of conflict of interest in 
the position of trust occupied by the Academy, and a 
remarkably dulled sense concerning the propriety of 
setting up personally tailored rules for the convenience 
of the head man.—DSG 
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